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FRANCO'S ARMY TWENTY YEARS LATER: 





A MANIFESTO ISSUED BY 
SPANISH ARMY OFFICERS 


The following are excerpts from the manifesto issued 
recently by young Spanish army officers, members 
of the Juntas de Accion Patridtica or “Young Turks” 
as they are called in Spain. This manifesto, which 
is related to the petition referred to in last month’s 
editorial submitted by five of the Captains General 
of Spain to Franco in which they requested a liberali- 
zation of the regime, is an eloquent expression of the 
state of unrest and dissatisfaction which from all re- 
ports is prevalent in the Spanish army. It was first 
submitted to the army chiefs, and now is being pri- 
vately circulated throughout Spain. 


“Disorganization among the ruling classes of Spanish 
society . . . is a visible and well-known phenomenon. 
Whereas the intellectuals, on the one hand, and la- 
bor, on the other, are becoming more and more 
socially conscious and are trying to group themselves 
into a certain degree of spontaneous unity over and 
above private interests, the ruling classes have not 
even solved the economic problems, and they go on 
weaving the net of their own imprisonment. 


“Up to now the example given by the ruling classes 
has been a mistaken one, and they have not accepted 
the slightest share of the responsibility which in- 
dubitably is theirs in the structure of Spain... 

“Nevertheless, things are beginning to evolve rap- 
idly. Fortunately not all of those who belong to the 
ruling classes share this shirking of responsibility for 
Spain’s future. They know that nothing can alter 
the compelling need to constitute ourselves into a 
legalized state which can peacefully resolve the transi- 
toriness of the present situation, which, having been 
born, legally speaking, as a totalitarian state, is now 
merely being dragged along by events, trying in vain 
to adjust itself to them in order to perpetuate a sul- 
tanate, a mandarinate which is precipitating itself 
into chaos. 

“Yes, Spain threatens to precipitate herself into 
chaos, dragged along as she is by the blindness of a 
man who, if at some moments he had historic effec- 
tiveness and prestige, is today submerged in every 
sense, and his steps are following the eternal cycle 
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of all dictators. The symptoms are alarming: 

“Lack of authority and prestige of the government; 

“Division of ranks among cabinet ministers; 

“Absolute ineffectiveness of the institutions created 
as instruments of state; 

“Poverty and practical enslavement of the work- 
ing classes, who are deprived of the most elemental 
freedoms and guarantees of Christianity and natural 
law; 

“Growing conflicts between the Great Masonic 
Lodge, which is what the present Ministry of the 
Interior amounts to, and the Church, now that priests 
have been imprisoned; 

“The latent division between the younger clergy, 
who are identified with the people, and the Hier- 
archy; 

“The creation of insoluble problems in the Uni- 
versity ; 

“The surrender of Spain and her strategic areas 
to the Americans in exchange for a Biblical bowl of 
lentils, perhaps even less; 

“The unfortunate uncertainty of our inalienable 
National Sovereignty in connection with the military 
establishments in Morocco, because of a most hazard- 
ous international policy; 

“‘The apocalyptic tone of the speeches of the Chief 
of State which reflect the lurchings cf the ship of 
state; 

“The scandalous immorality of certain cabinet 
ministers, who would have been tried as common 
criminals under a responsible regime; 











“The unauthenticity of the press, which, subjected 
as it is to a regime of absolute arbitrariness, is obliged 
to continue to be the voice of the government; 

“In general, the disintegration of a dictatorship 
which is unconstitutional and anti-natural, not by ac- 
cident but by its very nature. 

“This is the situation, which we define, not in a 
spirit cf destructiveness, but, on the contrary, in a 
spirit of objective, patriotic and responsible eagerness. 

‘Now that the foreign encirclement which made 
the Spaniards align themselves with the regime as 
the lesser evil has been overcome, it is time to make 
an accounting of the regime. The truth of the 
matter is that aside from the orthopedic peace which 
it has imposed and the half truths which no one cares 
to refute, none of its fundamental objectives has been 
achieved in spite of the concentration of power which 
it has enjoyed during twenty years. 

“Tt (the regime) has failed to attain the pacifica- 
tion and unity of the Spaniards; 

“It has falsified the ideals of the National Move- 
ment (Falange) ; 

“It has exploited its fallen ones; 

“It has not overcome either liberalism or totali- 
tarianism, but has mixed them both together in a 
hybrid body; 

“Not only has it failed in its attempts to recover 
Gibraltar, but it has created new Gibraltars by ceding 
air and naval bases vital to our independence to the 
Americans; 

“Tt has lost its following among the youth and has, 
in short, proved incapable of creating the national 
illusion, the social justice, the representative state, 
the Cecorous administration and the just society which 
had been promised us; 

“The present political crisis can be compared in 
general to the period prior to 1930, as well as to 
those years preceding the Restoration of Alfonso XII, 
experiences that should not be forgotten, because al- 
though it is true that history does not repeat itself 
exactly, it is also true that human events have a 
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certain cyclical character due to the permanence of 
one immutable factor, which is man. 

“At the end of the past century the process which 
also was initiated by a monarchy without a monarch, 
also passed into an amorphous state presided over by 
another “Saviour of the Nation,’ General Serrano, 
and it too ended in an insupportable situation. Then 
too came the moment in which the Armed Forces 
said “Enough!” In choosing between Spain in her 
sad dilemma and the dictator they chose Spain .. . 

‘This historic example acquires in this year, 1956, 
of political uncertainty, of national disorientation, 
great exemplariness and meaning. Now, as then, the 
disintegration of a dictatorship is going to oblige the 
Spaniard to choose between Spain and a state which 
has abused the confidence and the power which the 
National Defense Junta conferred upon it on Septem- 
ber 29, 1936. 

“Now, twenty years later . . . Spain unites her- 
self, conscious of her political rights, mature in her 
citizenship, exhausted from the tutelage which she 
has endured, and requests the peaceful surrender of 
the powers which belong to her, in order to reestab- 
lish the broken legality .. . 

‘The minorities (Basque and Catalan regions, au- 
tonomous during the Republic), undone by twenty 
years of artificial unity, are rapidly reforming them- 
selves and a climate of public health is being cre- 
ated . . . A process of national rehabilitation has 
begun which no one or nothing can hold back. 

‘The Spaniards want peace for themselves and for 
their sons. They know that violence only engenders 
unending cycles of more violence. . . 

“The ruling classes must prevent the realization 
of the tremendous dilemma which can be foreseen 
on the horizon: SPAIN OR GENERAL FRANCO, 
and must force him to surrender his powers to a 
people which manfully raises its voice to choose, with- 
out any vacillation, in favor of its country. 

‘Spaniards! Be strong! 

“;Viva Espana!” 
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IBERICA 


FROM THE SPAIN OF TODAY 
TO THE SPAIN OF TOMORROW 


ll. SPAIN AND THE WESTERN WORLD 


S. Moragas 


In order to understand the special nature of all that 
is Spanish, one must go back to the Middle Ages, 
which were characterized in Spain by the close and 
harmonious coexistence of Christians, Mohammedans 
and Jews. And one of the objectives of Philip II 
which he was most fully able to realize was the 
separation of Spain from the rest of Europe; thus the 
peculiar features of Spanish culture, already extra- 
ordinarily swt generis by the XVth century, became 
ever more and more emphasized. If to these factors 
one adds the conquest, exploration and colonization 
of the New World, not so much with its risks and 
dangers as with the nature of these dangers, and 
the unavoidable substitution of the State’s authority 
over individual improvisation and impulse, then one 
can begin to understand why Spain is so differett 
from the rest of Europe. 

Furthermore, the various members of the Euro- 
pean world, including by the end of the XVIIIth 
century the United States, place their own charac- 
teristics at the service of an instinctive and consciously 
common endeavor, whereas Spain, in a manner mid- 
way between conscious and instinctive, has been 
separating herself more and more from Europe, or, 
quite simply, she has been doing what she has felt 
the need to do without in the least taking into con- 
sideration the needs of the rest of the community of 
which she forms a part. 

If she did not form a part of it, if Spain were not 
European, if, indeed, the center of Europe had not 
been located at times precisely in Spain, then this 
might not seem strange; but as she is a part of wesi- 
ern-Christian culture one can understand why her 
apartness is so puzzling to many foreigners and why 
Europeanization has such appeal to some Spaniards. 

We do not know exactly wha: was meant by Euro- 
peanization in Spain from the middle of the XVIII 
century to the XXth century. Each period has ex- 
pressed it in its own way and with different meta- 
phors and myths; or the same myths,—the Cid, Costa 
or Ganivet, for instance,— have been given different 
meanings at different times. It is clear, however, that 
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Europeanization would not have the same meaning 
in relation to other countries,—to China or Ethiopia, 
for example; the conflict in XIXth century Russia 
between Slavophiles and Europeanists had nothing in 
common with our problem, in spite of certain external 
similarities. Our problem has perhaps had as its one 
constant factor the need to get into step with the 
rest of Europe, for from the XVIIth century on it 
has been clear that Spain has not done things differ- 
ently from other European countries, but, rather, that 
she has lagged behind them. 

This backwardness is what has given such a special 
character to our XIXth century. All that Germany, 
England and France lived through in the XVIth 
century,— the transformation of the religious struc- 
ture and hence of the political structure of man and 
society,— Spain had to undergo in the fifty year 
period between the War of Independence of 1812 
and the Restoration. And along with the religious 
and political revolutions there were the philosophical, 
scientific and economic-industrial revolutions. Spain 
did not nor could not oppose the latter three, but 
she went through them without collaborating, being 
incapable of grasping even their fundamental out- 
lines. 

Modern currents have come to Spain in so ac- 
cidental and indirect a way that when a mode:n 
thinker of scientist or inventor has arisen he has 
seemed more of an eccentric than a leader. The 
philosopher in partibus infidelium of Ortega. For 
these reasons Spain is confusing to most foreigners; 
they do not or can not understand it in its complexity. 

Spain is a piece of Europe which is very different 
from the rest of the Continent, but it is a piece of 
Europe to which the rest of the western world owes 
contributions of extraordinary, even of essential and 
vital value. Today, for instance, it is known that 
without Spain the Divine Comedy could never have 
been written. Medieval thought and science received 
one of their most fertile currents from Spain. Then 
came the American undertaking. Along with Luthe., 
Calvin and Erasmus one must mention Ignatius de 
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Loyola; later Teresa de Jesus 
and Juan de la Cruz are beacons 
of mysticism and _ religious 
thought in the West. But here 
there is nothing surprising; the 
paradox lies, rather, in the fact 
that out of inquisitorial and re- 
actionary Spain, out of the back- 
ward and decadent Spain on 
which one can not depend, sud- 
denly, totally unexpectedly, 
came the words liberal and 
liberalism. When a country coins 
a word and other countries bor- 
row it this must be due to the 
fact that the place of origin 
of the word is what best interprets and serves the 
spiritual and material needs of the cultural world 
to which she belongs. 

We are not exaggerating in saying this. The coun- 
tries that make revolutions are France and the United 
States, but Spain is not dead. Suddenly she moves to 
the head of Europe and her voice, her enthusiasm, 
are a breath of new life, of support, of guidance. 
The voice of Spain is heard, and, let us say this for 
those who complain without reason, when Spain has 
spoken the rest of the world has. listened with cheer 
and interest. 

How was it that from the Spain so well cut off 
by Philip II could come the voice of 1812, precisely 
the voice that the western world most needed? But 
let us move on to 1936, when the same thing recurred, 
though in a different way. 

When the world still wanted peace, the Spanish 
War of 1936 broke out; when the world war began, 
Spain the backward, the straggler, had ended hers. 
Let us think about this matter of not keeping in step, 
of not marching with the others:* let us also keep in 
mind that the result of the war in Spain has been 
radically different from the result of the war in the 
rest of the world, even though what has happened in 
Spain does coincide with all the reactionary govern- 
mental aspirations and satisfies them completely. 

We should discount the struggle between commu- 
nism and fascism in the war of 1936. There never 
has been fascism in Spain, neither of the Italian nor 
the German variety. If the Ibcrian Peninsula bor- 
dered on Russia, then the Spanish communist or- 
ganization, which was very inferior in both quality 








1 I have heard that in the U.S. Spanish exiles were re- 
ferred to as “premature anti-fascists.”” This may seem stupid or 
cynical or hypocritical, but to my way of thinking it typifies 
the natural and confused reaction of the foreigner to anything 
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and quantity, would undoubt- 
edly have seized power. But 
given Spain’s geographical lo- 
cation this communist organiza- 
tion had to resign itself to being 
the instrument by which the 
Soviets were able to intervene 
in the international aspect of 
the conflict. 

In all that is related to the 
Spaniards themselves the con- 
flict of 1936 was entirely due 
to two political trends which 
have been competing since the 
second half of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury. On the one hand a dead 
traditionalist mass, on the other, a live traditionalist 
mass. The latter, numerically the larger of the two, 
seems to be lacking in organization or with very slight 
and rudimentary organization, and with differing or 
ill-defined ideals and contrary attitudes. The former 
depends on the strong but not vital social structure of 
the state: Church, army and property; and if it lacks 
ideals it has, instead, interests, the habit of giving 
orders, very deeprooted feelings. 

But in spite of this purely local character the war 
of 1936 displaced an immense international political 
volume, and above all it acquired a moral significance 
of an intensity and importance such as the Euro- 
American world had not known in the XXth century. 
1936 was the date on which western man was able 
to emerge from the miasma and confusion in which 
he had been sunk since the war of 1914. Spain stirred, 
and the western world felt terribly, profoundly shaken. 


The Republic of 1931 awakened little interest; 
it was merely said, with commiserative irony, thai 
the French Revolution had had a belated grand- 
child. But in 1936 western man projected his own 
conflict into the Spanish conflict; everywhere, in 
France and America, Mexico and Sweden, England 
and Uruguay, men were fighting vicariously in Spain 
for themselves. And while governments wove and un- 
wove the political skein on Spanish soil, there was 1 
youth in Paris or London, Copenhagen or New York, 
wko was physically and morally living through his 
own personal tragedy, in time with the Spanish con- 
flict. As in 1812, once again Spain came into being; 
with her back turned on Europe, she suddenly inter- 
preted the European soul in the most volcanic man- 
ner, with the most violent upheaval. It was Spain 
that loosed to the four winds the heart rending cry 
of the sorrows of the western world. 
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The European has lived in his own way and for 
himself. France made a revolution which was ex- 
portable; fascism, nazism, communism are products 
that transcend frontiers, just as do protestantism or 
rationalism. The point of origin is unimportant; what 
matters is the capacity to expand throughout the cul- 
tural ambit. Spain, however, does just the opposite: 
she takes the universal and puts her own imprint on 
it. Is it possible that Goethe and Goya belong to the 
same ideological and sentimental world? Every Eu- 
ropean, every Spaniard, recognizes himself in Goethe; 
but it would not be easy to find the vibration of 
Europe in Goya’s canvases. Nevertheless he is ex- 
clusively European. This is so confusing a phenome- 
non of cultural life that even today it is not generally 
known that some of the greatest achievements of the 
late XIXth century are to be found, not in France 
or Belgium, England or Italy, Norway or Germany, 
but in the Spanish cities of Leén, Astorga or Bar- 
celona; I refer to the works of the architect Gaudi. 
How is it possible that one of the greatest inter- 
preters of the western world emerged from the Spain 
of ’98? In the same way that Picasso, Gris and Falla 
emerged. 

Spain has been sounding the dissonant and startling 
note in the modern world since the XVIth century. 
What I wish to demonstrate is that no matter how 
strange and different the Spaniard may appear to 
be he not only belongs in an inseparable way to 
the European community, but he frequently has had 
a development that is parallel to the European, al- 
though,— and this makes the phenomenon more com- 
plex,— this may be due to other causes or even be 
of a different nature. For example, in 1950 Europe 
was prostrate in her economic misery; the same can 
be said of Spain. But in Europe this misery had an 
aura of brotherhood, in Spain of hatred. Today, be- 
neath the dead weight of the Church, the police and 


the Army, beneath the blind and selfish fat of Franco, 
a change is taking place in Spain. There is an in- 
tranquility, a state of unrest which may be cynical 
or idealistic, innocent or purposeful in its origin; 
little does that matter, for what I wish to point out 
here is the coincidence of this movement of unrest 
with the wave which is shaking the Euro-American 
world from one end to the other on both sides of 
the iron curtain. But in Spain, which had no iron 
curtain or if she did it was of the stuff of which 
Ortega spoke, but which has remained completely 
isolated, there is the same uneasiness as in the rest 
of the world. 

All of this does not mean that I am assuming Spaia 
is about to enter into the European community, with- 
out more ado. On the contrary; and I think we should 
try to see if it is not possible to end the anomaly of 
her isolation. 

We should not be satisfied with the positive and 
vital moments in Spanish history, nor should we be 
discouraged by the long negative interregnums. We 
should all cooperate in trying to bring Spain forth 
from her solitude. Spain must really and truly be 
a member of the United Nations. It is not enough 
to say that Franco is a clever opportunist who plays 
both ends against the middle; one must oppose Fran- 
co. Someone might ask, but wasn’t 1936 enough op- 
position? No, I am talking of a bloodless opposition. 
Let us suppose that tomorrow Franco should fall. 
How would we confront such a situation? We must 
think about the tomorrow, the tomorrow which will 
soon be here (and this is neither optimism nor pes- 
simism, but simply realism) ; and this tomorrow will 
be what we have been able to make of it. 

For destruction, time alone suffices; but creation 
requires intelligence and will and heart. Our tomor- 
row must be the result of our common efforts; it 
has always been that way. 
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uncensored 





Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


The Agrarian Problem 


Espana Agricola is a daily program on Radio Na- 
cional de Espana which is devoted to agricultural 
topics; it is hard to tell this program apart from any 
Radio Mosct program on the condition of the Rus- 
sian farmers. If we were to blot out the words “syn- 
dicalist revolution” in the Spanish programs, and the 
words “communist revolution” in the Russian pro- 
grams then the two would be practically interchange- 
able. In any case the net result would be the same: 
demagogic verbiage. 

We visited several villages in Castille, had friendly 
chats with many farmers and were able to obtain an 
understanding of their situation and problems. 

Every day Espana Agricola tells us of the blessings 
of the Spanish farmer; thanks to the protection of 
the National Syndicalist regime he has achieved a 
high standard of living and he has no reason to envy 
the farmers in any other part of the world. 

Not being entirely convinced by these claims, we 
decided to go out into the country and see for our- 
selves; what we saw made us realize that once again 
the regime’s claims were nothing but a series of slo- 
gans and boasts for its auto-propulsion. 

A very few farmers who were protected by the 
regime managed to make substantial profits by taking 
advantage of the shortages during the lean years after 
the war; at the same time many of these pets of the 
regime were allotted administrative posts, which they 
have retained to this day, in spite of their com- 
plete incapacity. 

But in contrast to these privileged few there is the 
large majority of humble laborers who work from 
sunrise to sunset in order to subsist at all, in an at- 
mosphere which is daily more hostile and more con- 
ducive to emigration to the citie:. For there, in spite 
of the housing shortages and meager wages, he still 
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can obtain overtime work which affords him slightly 
better living conditions than those in the country. 

The farmers’ abandonment of the land for the city 
has had an overwhelming effect on the national econ- 
omy, which is being more ard more undermined bc- 
cause of its having veered off from the normal paths 
of national economic expansion, which in Spain have 
always been based on agriculture. Now one begins to 
note signs of grave danger arising from this aban- 
donment of the earth. Shortage has begun to raise its 
terrifying face in some of the Castilian towns. 

When the Republic was prepared to confront the 
agrarian problem came the fascist military revolution 
which threw overboard all the reforms which the Re- 
publican government had been gestating and today, 
twenty years later, the situation has become much 
worse. The Franco government keeps its tottering 
balance thanks to the construction in the cities, so 
that every farmer who goes to the cities, especialiv 
to Madrid, can find some work, badly paid though it 
may be, in the extensive construction projects. 

In many of the little Castilian towns we became 
aware of an extreme resistance among the local au- 
thorities towards any reforms which might be intro- 
duced for the benefit of the community. It seems 
incredible that in the XXth century in a civilized 
country such as Spain there still should be towns 
without electricity or means of communication, all be- 
cause of the unconcern of the Francoist authorities 
who have been talking about reforms for the last 
twenty years and doing nothing. 

The compulsory sickness insurance and all the 
other much vaunted accomplishments of the regime 
have not yet reached the majority of the towns; not 
that they would in any way improve their conditions, 
as they are all fictitious. 

Education is at a minimum level; many children 
leave school when they are 8 or 10 in order to help 
their families in the field, so that they never really 
learn to read or write. The teachers, who usually have 
old-fashioned ideas and little pedagogical training, 
make no effort to prevail upon the parents to keep 
their children in school. Their concept of the duties 
of the teaching profession are so vague that for the 
most part they ignore the most elemental pedagogical 
rules. 

In many towns the school and local Falangist head- 
quarters are one and the same, and in some, when 
the teacher is a Falangist, education consists primarily 
in the indoctrination of Falangist ideas in the students. 

The unsolved agrarian problem is a tragedy of 
the national economy. 
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The Water Problem 


The following excerpts from the Madrid newspaper 
Pueblo, of September 29, 1956, may convey an idea 
of some of the problems caused by our acute water 
Shortage in many rural areas of Spain. Vallecas, the 
town mentioned in this article, is realiy a suburb of 
Madrid; here water is stored in primitive dome-shaped 
tanks, which look, as Pueblo comments, as though 
they came from the days of the Bible. 


“In Vallecas, a suburb of Madrid, a cdntaro (a clay 
jug containing roughly one gallon) of water used to 
cost one peseta, but now the demand has increased 
and with it the price. Now the inhabitants of the 
town must pay 1.25 pesetas for a cdniaro. In study- 
ing the problem we had a conversation with a resi- 
dent of this town, Eduardo Crespi, a young mason 
who has lived here for three years. 

‘How is the water in this area?” 

‘Terrible.’ 

‘Is there no town water?’ 

‘Not now. Formerly there was some; water tanks 
came here twice a week, on Mondays and Thursdays.’ 

‘And now?’ 

‘We have a cooperative.’ 

‘Who had the idea for the cooperative?’ 

‘A group of neighbors. We saw that it was the only 
possible solution.’ 

‘But don’t you sell water?” 

‘Yes and no. The truth of the maiter is that at 
first we charged 20 centimos a cdntaro, but that only 
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covered the workers wages, repairs, etc.’ 

‘And now?” 

‘It is free. The Commission of Urbanism pays the 
expenses.’ 

‘Is the water rationed?’ 

‘Yes. One cdntaro per family.’ 

‘And if they need more?’ 

“They must buy it, naturally.’ (At 1.25 pesetas) 


A doctor’s opinion 


“Dr. Grindo is the visiting doctor. We have a friendly 
chat with him about the water problem. 

*, . . The problem is extremely difficult. If wells 
and water carriers are used it is very expensive. Be- 
sides, well water is not potable and can not be used 
for laundry. Anyway, one needs four or five cdntaros 
for this purpose, and at 1.25 pesetas per cdntaro 
you can figure it out for yourself...’ 

‘Are there other problems?” 

‘Enormous ones; hygienic conditions are unsatis- 
factory. Furthermore there is the danger of con- 
tamination from diseases.’ 

‘What disease can be said to be most due to water 
shortage?’ 

‘Colitis.’ 

‘Doctor, what is your solution to these problems?” 

‘That more water storage facilities be constructed.’ 

“Well, let them build them.’ 

“And we went away, pondering the problem of 
water in the town of Vallecas.” 








Editorial 


THE APPOINTMENT IN OCTOBER 


It will be recalled that General Franco’s speech de- 
livered in July in the old palace of the Senate on 
the occasion of the “celebration” of the passage of 
twenty years since the beginning of the military re- 
bellion of 1936, was no more than the opening of 
a parenthesis which was to have been closed again 
this October. 


The promise implied by General Franco of incor- 
porating the Falange within the framework of the 
institutions of state, and the promise made by Min- 
ister of Labor Girén in his radio speech of that same 
date, both indicated a certain date for their fulfill- 
ment: October 1. Girén actually set the date, while 
General Franco let it be clearly understood that both 
the new political organization of the state and the 
new minimum wage law would be crystalized this 
month. 

But now October is here; General Franco has de- 
livered his speech, not in Madrid but in Salamanca, 
before an audience composed almost exclusively of 
Falangists summoned from the four corners of Spain. 
Sr. Arrese, Minister and Secretary General of the 
Falange, has also given a speech. What was the con- 
tent of these two speeches? 

Far from announcing the advent of the much 
heralded general rise in wages promised for this 
month, General Franco did not even make his usual 
reference to the commission which is supposed to 
be making a special study of this question. On the 
contrary, he admitted: 

“If the improvement in the standard of hving of 
the Spanish people does not materialize, it is because 
the possibilities of the nation do not permit an ac- 
celeration of rhythm. The economic problems are 
deeper and more complex than they might appear to 
be at first sight.” 

“The path must necessarily be arduous, but the 
success of the victory is already in sight.” 

Then he warned “Those who believe that the 
struggle has ended and that Spain can return to the 
lost years are mistaken.” 

Sr. Arrese, on the other hand, “announced” the 
constitutional changes that the regime has under con- 
sideration, advising that they would be incorporated 
in two bills to be submitted, first to the National 
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Council of the Falange, and then to the Cortes. Ac- 
cording to Sr. Arrese the contents of these bills would 
make the Falange the sole party, and it would be 
the intermediary between the State and society. The 
national will would be made manifest through the 
Falange. 

But even while these speeches were being delivered 
undisguised realities were pointing to the true situa- 
tion in Spain. The “Juntas Militares’, made up of 
officers of five garrisons, issued a manifesto in which 
they placed the Franco regime on trial; on the other 
hand the Spanish Archbishops published a pastoral 
letter, “Declaraciones de los Metropolitanos espanoles 
en el presente momento” (““Declarations by the Span- 
ish metropoles at the present time’) in which they 
declare that workers have a right to a fair minimum 
wage and an effective assistance in their material and 
spiritual needs; the Archbishops also emphasize the 
challenge presented in the spectacle of extreme luxury 
and ostentation, and that it is the duty of the state 
to intervene in the struggle as the representative of 
the common welfare. 

The appointment in October has been forgotten, 
and this only goes to show what we have been sus- 
taining for a long time: that the Franco regime is 
totally incapable of solving the problems which it it- 
self has created. 

In view of this open rift between the present rulers 
of Spain and the two principle forces, the Army and 
the Church, are we not justified in wondering if we 
may not be at one of those moments when the destiny 
of a people takes a new turn? 
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“W hat is serious is not the illegal detentions or arrests, or even the mur- 
ders. What is serious is the total destruction of the spirit of a people.” 


DIFFUSE TERROR 
IN PLACE OF LIBERTY 


(Continuation of excerpts from La era de Trujillo*) 

It is difficult to document an analysis of basic human 
rights and individual freedoms under a prolonged dic- 
tatorship such as that of Trujillo. Cases of individual 
persecution, even assassination, may be cited, but these 
acute examples do not convey an impression of some- 
thing more fundamental: the diffuse atmosphere of 
terror which seals lips and perverts spirits. 

However there is something symptomatic which does 
serve as evidence. For me, the liberty or tyranny of a 
regime is reflected in its daily press. The best testimony 
to the tyranny of Trujillo in the Dominican Republic 
lies in the pages of its newspapers: in their incessant 
dithyrambic praises of Trujillo, and in their complete 
lack of any criticism. 

For he who lives in the Dominican Republic there 
are many more manifestations of this atmosphere of 
terror: in the university classrooms, where controversial 
themes are shunned; in the sudden silence at a social 
gathering when someone not of the utmost confidence 
approaches; in the public praises of Trujillo uttered by 
those who criticize him in private. 

Today this atmosphere of terror is deep-rooted; its 
principal weapons continue to be the Army and the 
National Police, which brook no resistance whatsoever. 
But its most effective weapon is the extensive system 
of espionage, informing on remarks dropped in an un- 
guarded moment, even on silences when praises of the 
regime are due. 


Constitutional principles of Human Rights 


As is classical in the Constitutional Law of Spanish 
America from the times of its earliest texts, the Con- 
stitution of the Dominican Republic has always in- 
cluded a chapter devoted to an enumeration of basic 
human rights, a direct importation of the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

According to Clauses 7 and 8 of Article 33 (of the 
Dominican Constitution) a state of siege may be de- 
clared and these individual freedoras suspended, or a 
state of national emergency with suspension of all rights 
except that of the inviolability of life. But such a sus- 
pension of constitutional guarantees has only been pro- 





* La era de Trujillo, by Jesus de Galindez. Editorial del Pa- 
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claimed once during the entire Era of Trujillo, at the 


time of the cyclone of 1930. Since then it has never 
been necessary. 


Nor are there laws restricting these constitutional 
liberties in general, as is typical of the European ideo- 
logical dictatorships. The only restrictive law which I 
know of was passed in June, 1947, disqualifying ‘“‘com- 
munist groups and others of similar tendencies.” In all 
other matters democratic appearances are respected, 
though in practice they are violated. And this brings us 
back to our evaluation of the Trujillo regime as a 
tyranny rather than a dictatorship, which presupposes 
a certain legality, no matter how diseased this legality 
may seem to us. 

To demonstrate this I am going to try to describe 
how these constitutional guarantees are applied, or, 
rather, travestied, in everyday life. 


Religious freedom 


The only individual right which I have found to be 
more or less integrally applied in the Dominican Re- 
public is that stated in Clause 3 of Article 6, pertaining 
to religious freedom. Practically all Dominicans are 
Catholics; officially, Church and State are separate, 
but for all practical purposes the Catholic Church is 
the official one. Not a single national festival or homage 
to the regime takes place without including a Catholic 
ceremony, almost always in the Cathedral of Santo 
Domingo. But at the same time the cult of the Pro- 
testant minority is respected, and in recent years that 
of some Jewish refugees. 


Academic freedom 


Academic freedom, as defined in Clause 4 of Article 
6, is almost integrally applied, if we think of it in terms 
of Latin rather than Anglo-Saxon criteria. This is not 
the academic freedom of the United States since in the 
Dominican Republic as in all Latin countries the State 
directs the lines of education in all grades; but within 
this general framework there are private schools and 
colleges. 

The restriction of this academic freedom is of another 
nature, more diffuse; it consists in the impossibility of 
teaching or discussing themes in the classrooms which 
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might be conducive to thoughts contrary to the policy 
of the Trujillo regime. 


The right to own property 

The right to own property is usually respected save 
when it conflicts with the private interests of Trujillo 
or members of his family or favorites of the moment. 
If such a conflict of interests arises, then, as has been 
repeatedly demonstrated, there is no use attempting any 
legal recourse; and it would be hard to find a lawyer 
willing to plead such a case. 

It is not possible for me to provide documentary evi- 
dence of this assertion, but I can cite some cases to 
which I can personally testify. In 1939 a Spanish refu- 
gee, Lieutenant Colonel Diaz Sandino, opened a fish 
refinery in the capital. Shortly thereafter he received 
a visit from some unofficial agents who proposed that 
he share his possible profits in exchange for protection; 
he preferred to give up his business and leave the coun- 
try. In 1944 or 1945 a fruit juice company was started, 
and another Spanish refugee who had patented a 
chemical formula for the preservation of fruit juices 
was made a partner. Several years later this same 
refugee came to see me in New York and showed me 
documentary evidence of the contract which he had 
been compelled to make with another personal agent 
of Trujillo, in spite of which he had had to give up 
his business interest and leave the country. 

It is common knowledge in the Dominican Republic 
how immediate and collateral members of the Trujillo 
family appropriated extensive areas of timberlands in 
the central cordillera; formerly these areas had been 
cultivated by poor farmers who had no legal titles of 
ownership, and their rich timber resources made them 
the object of envy and legal machinations. And in gen- 
eral it is common knowledge in the Dominican Re- 
public that prosperous businessmen must sooner or later 
accept members of the regime as partners or else invite 
ruination of their businesses by prosecution and fines. 


Inviolability of the domicile 

Inviolability of the domicile is usually respected, but 
everyone knows that there is no protection whatsoever 
if one day the police decide to practice a registration 
or arrest. Cases of this recur with such “normalcy” that 
they no longer cause surprise. It is also quite normal 
for Dominicans to assume that a servant or a visitor 
may be a spy of the regime. 


Inviolability of life 

According to the Constitution, the death penalty may 
not be imposed except in cases of treason or espionage 
during wartime. This is the principle, and in fact I 
know of no case of the death penalty having been im- 
posed during the Era of Trujillo. But many have 
been executed. In some cases they died “in combat” 
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with the public forces, as did General Desiderio Arias 
in 1931, or the seven members of the Luperén expedi- 
tion of 1949; or they died in prison, with no explana- 
tion ever being offered for their disappearance, as with 
Colonel Leoncio Blanco in the early days of the regime, 
or Freddy Valdés, more recently. Corpses have suddenly 
appeared in the streets, the victims of strange accidents, 
as in the case of Trene Pérez, or they have been 
“suicides” as in the case of some of the leaders of the 
sugar workers’ strike at La Romana in 1946. Or else 
they simply disappear without leaving a trace, as in 
the case of Dr. Minino, a frequenter of gatherings at 
Col6én Park who was inclined to talk indiscreetly at 
times. 

I should perhaps refer to one other aspect of this 
Clause 1 of the 6th Article, because it reflects a style 
of legal simulation of the regime: the popularized 
“Law of Flight” (Ley de Fugas). When a common 
criminal merits the death penalty because of his record 
or his dangerousness, then it is simply pretended that 
the police or soldiers guarding him have had to shoot 
to prevent his escape. Many common criminals have 
been victims of this device, which is well known in the 
Dominican Republic. Recently it received special pub- 
licity in the press on the occasion of the attempted 
robbery of the Royal Bank of Santiago in November, 
1954. The criminals were brought to trial and con- 
demned to 20 and 30 year sentences on December 14; 
on the following day ten of them “tried to escape” and 
their guards were obliged to open fire, killing all ten. 
For greater convenience the “flight” took place on the 
Army’s firing range. 


Inviolability of correspondence 


I myself have seen how censorship is practiced in the 
Central Post Office. During my stay in the Dominican 
Republic there were two separate censors, one for let- 
ters, the other for printed matter. Censorship of letters 
is usually done in person by the General Administrator 
of the Mails, in a little cellar room; envelones are ex- 
amined one at a time before distribution. A small per- 
centage of those addressed to persons considered to be 
above suspicion are opened, just in case. But all letters 
addressed to persons of doubtful loyalty are read. This 
censorship is clandestine, and the envelopes show no 
sign of having been tampered with. Evidence of this 
censorship only becomes clear when the recipient of 
an indiscreet letter is sent ‘o jail. 

Censorship of printed matter is divided into two 
groups: publications arriving in bulk are always ex- 
amined before delivery to their retail consignees, with 
the result that many issues of Time, Bohemia and other 
publications are held back; individual newspapers and 
magazines go on accumulating in the office of the cen- 
sor and often end up in flames when too many have 
accumulated. 
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Freedom of movement 


In appearance there are no restrictions other than those 
pertaining to entry and exit permits. In both cases the 
difficulties are extreme. Consulates do not issue visas 
before having ascertained the political ideology of the 
prospective visitor, and the Foreign Ministry does not 
issue a passport without a prior investigation of the ap- 
plicant which at times may be delayed ad infinitum. 
As far as internal travel is concerned, no special docu- 
ments are required, but the police exercise a rigorous 
supervision of all movements between cities. Another 
police vigilance consists in the regulation requiring that 
all travelers must fill in a form upon registering at a 
hotel which the proprietor must submit daily to the 


police, along with notes about the personal activities 
of the transient. 


Individual security 


According to Clause 12 of Article 6, no one may be 
arrested without court order save in a case of flagrante 
delicto. Anyone arrested must be presented in court 
within 48 hours after his arrest or else released, and 
anyone deprived of liberty without cause or without 
legal formalities must be released immediately upon 
his or another’s request (Habeas Corpus). But the 
reality is that during these twenty-five years of the Era 
of Trujillo none of these precepts has been fulfilled 
in practice and no one would dream of demanding the 
right of habeas corpus in a political case. If the police 
decide to arrest a person, he is arrested, and at times 
his detention may be prolonged for months before the 
case is finally resolved either by his liberation or a 
judgment which gives a delayed legality to all that has 
taken place. 


Freedom to work 

I have deliberately left this freedom to work with its 
nine labor rights to the last. These rights were a recent 
acquisition of the regime through its constitutional re- 
form of 1942, following the world trend of that time. 
In general it may be said that these rights have bene- 
fitted the working classes, and they are put into practice 
as long as they do not conflict with the official interests 
of the regime or the private interests of Trujillo. 


THE POLITICAL FREEDOMS 

According to Clause 5 of Article 6 of the Constitution 
“the right to express thoughts without prior censor- 
ship” is inherent in the human being, with no more 
limitations than the following: “the law will establish 
applicable sanctions against those who attack the honor 
of persons, social order or public peace.” According 
to Clause 6 also inherent in the human being is “the 
liberty of association and assemblage for peaceful ends,” 
and according to Article 103 “organization of political 
parties and associations in accordance with the law, 
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as long as their tendencies conform with the principles 
established in Article 2 of this Constitution.” This Ar- 
ticle also states: “Its Government (of tlie Dominican 
Republic) is essentially civil, republican, democratic and 
representative.” 

Let us begin with freedom of expression. The simple 
truth is that this right has not existed since 1930; its 
last manifestations in the electoral campaign of that 
year were stifled by terrorism and “The 42” and the 
post-electoral arrests. As I have said before, it suffices 
to read the Dominican newspapers of the past 25 years 
to become aware of this. The only exception to this 
silence other than incessant praise of the regime took 
place in 1946, when first the newspaper La Opinion 
and then the communist Partido Socialista Popular and 
Juventud Democratica parties were directed to conduct 
a moderate opposition campaign. 


The La Opinion campaign began in January, 1946. 
The Secretary of the Presidency called upon the editor 
of the newspaper one night to solicit his cooperation, 
explaining that the government wished to contrive an 
opposition campaign and would be willing to subsidize 
the editor personally for his cooperation. The editor 
did not accept immediately but requested an interview 
with Trujillo, which was granted him on the following 
morning. During this interview he was conceded full 
freedom of action, on the one condition that he refrain 
from attacking either the president or the Army. 

During the ensuing weeks La Opinién waged a cam- 
paign of criticism of social problems, labor conditions, 
the cost of living, etc. But when it passed into the po- 
litical arena by publishing a letter signed by Bonilla 
Atiles which suggested that Trujillo was not the only 
possible presidential candidate, then the Government 
became alarmed. The La Opinién campaign ceased 
and shortly thereafter the newspaper was acquired by 
Trujillo, a new editor took over who oriented it in the 
traditional Trujillist line and sometime laier the news- 
paper disappeared altogether. 

As for the Partido Soctialista Popular, its members 
were permitted to hold public meetings until a par- 
ticularly raucous one was held in Ciudad Trujillo which 
gave the government the pretext for clamping down; 
but it is obvious that the government’s intention had 
been to exploit the communist menace in order to 
strengthen the regime itself. The Constitution of this 
Partido Socialista Popular and its first activities were 
fomented by Trujillo agents who were sent to Cuba to 
talk with exiled communists; no such liberty of ex- 
pression was ever granted to the majority of Dominicans 
who while abominating communism long for a change 
of regime. In the end the campaign was depicted on 
these terms: the only enemies of the regime are the 
communists. Trujillo is saving the democratic and spir- 
itual values of the Dominican Republic from the menace 
of. atheistic communism. 
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These are the only manifestations I know of during 
25 years which are not purely and exclusively in praise 
of Trujillo and the regime. The Partido Trujillista, and 
later the Partido Nacional Democrdtico and Partido 
Laborista Nacional are all merely fronts, established 
and supported by the government in order to simulate 
a multi-party system at a time when world tendency 
was heading toward effective democracies. 

The forcing of opinion 

Not only is freedom of expression non-existent in the 
Dominican Republic, but ihere is boundless evidence 
of attempts to force opinion in favor of Trujillo and 
the regime. There are, for instance, the periodical street 
demonstrations at which the presence of all public em- 
ployees is mandatory; but there are more concrete ex- 
amples of this compulsion of opinion, such as: 

The questionnaire which all public employees had 
to fill out in 1945, for the “Commission for Purging 
Public Employees” (“Comisién Depuradora de Em- 
pleados Publicos”). Besides inquiries concerning the ac- 
tivities of relatives and acquaintances opposed to the 
regime, this questionnaire asked the following ques- 
tions: 

11. What political work have you done? 

12. Give details of your cooperation with the present 
government: a) Meetings attended; b) Meetings not 
attended; c) Propaganda made in favor of the Gov- 
ernment; d) How many non-political articles have you 
written? e) How many political articles? £) How many 
talks, lectures, and speeches have you given on themes 
of interest to the Government? g) What other mani- 
festations of loyalty have you made? h) Do you punc- 
tually attend Te-Deums at patriotic festivals, politico- 
cultural ceremonies, meetings, agricultural reviews, com- 
mittees and sub-committees of the Dominican Party, 
etc.? 

Or the circular sent by Trujillo personally to all 
public employees a year later, in which he said in part: 
“I wish to know if you have had any conversations 
with persons who are enemies, opposed or indifferent 
to the government, and what efforts you nave made to 
attract such individuals into our ranks. If not, what 
were your reasons . . .?” 

Or the requirement obliging one to mention the 
number and date of one’s inscription in the Dominican 
Party on any official application form such as for pass- 
ports, import permits, etc. 

Given this atmosphere in the Dominican Republic it 
is not surprising to see the letters published occasionally 
in the local press in which a close relative, even a 
parent, publicly repudiates a relative abroad who has 
made anti-Trujillo gestures. 

Imprisonment without trial and assassinations 

Regardless of the Constitutional guarantees provided 
for in Clause 12 of Article 6, everyone in the Dominican 
Republic knows that he is !iable to be arrested by the 
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police without court order and that his detention may 
be indefinitely prolonged. In some cases it may be 
brief, if it is only a matter of suspicion or a warning. 
In other cases it may terminate long after arrest in a 
judgment which legalizes the occurrence, even though 
the presumed crime may date back to the remote past. 
Or else the prisoner disappears into the grave. 

The best description I know of the regime in the 
Trujillo prisons is contained in the book A Gestapo in 
America by J. I. Jiménes-Grullon. The author relates 
his experiences from the time of his arrest on July 19, 
1934, under suspicion of being implicated in a military 
plot in Santiago, until he was pardoned on October 31, 
1935. During this year he got to know the prison of 
Nigua of sad fame and the solitary cells of Ozama Fort, 
where he suffered for a long time as a government 
prisoner. Finally he underwent the travesty of a trial 
and was condemned. He was beaten and suffered the 
worst tortures, and had first hand knowledge of the 
murders of other prisoners. His account is objective and 
at the same time dramatic. It has the veracity of its 
first-hand sources. 

The novel Cementerio sin Cruces (Cemetery without 
Crosses) by Andrés Requena is essentially accurate, but 
I cannot cite it as source material since it does not 
come from a first-hand witness. The greatest strength 
of this book lies in the fact that the author was mur- 
dered several months after its publication. 


I have had opportunity to talk with persons who were 
incarcerated in Nigua prison during the first years of 
the regime, and with others who have been in Ozama 
Fort more recently. Nigua prison was condemned in 
1938. Its disappearance marked the end of the period 
of submission. There the prisoners were tortured by 
Army officers to force confessions and information from 
them. The rest of the time they were put to work 
clearing fields with machetes. 

This breaking of spirits is to my mind the reason why 
there have not been more assassinations during the Tru- 
jillo regime. Hicks’ book, Blood in the Streets,’ pub- 
lished in 1947, lists 134 victims by name. There is a 
more extensive enumeration of the victims of assas- 
sination given in the Bulletin of the Dominican Revolu- 
tionary Party of New York for March 1954. But even 
so the number is small in relation to this diffuse at- 
mosphere of terror to which I have already alluded. 
Trujillo and his agents rarely need to resort to murder; 
much more effective is the breaking of spirits in prepa- 
ration for later humiliation in shameful collaboration. 

Nevertheless I will mention a few of these political 
murders. The most famous case of the first period was 
the murder of Martinez Reyna and his wife in June, 
1930. The newspaper Listin Diario publicly denounced 
this atrocity in its issue of June 3, shortly before the 


1 Blood in the Streets, by Albert C. Hicks. Creative Age 
Press, New York, 1946. 
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paper was silenced: “Sr. Virgilio Martinez Reyna, 
leader of the National Party, was horribly murdered 
by a band of assassins in San José de las Matas. Pierced 
by bullets and bayonets, he was decapitated and his nose 
cut off. His noble and devoted wife also fell victim 
of this abominable tragedy which has horrified all 
Dominicans.” 

Other famous cases of the first period were those of 
Colonel Blanco and Major Anibal Vallejo, who were 
involved in the military conspiracy of 1934; also the 
Patino brothers, and the young Puerto-Rican Eduardo 
Colon y Piris in 1933. Although it is not possible to 
prove that it was a murder, no one doubts that that 
was the fate of Miguel A. Roca, President of the House 
of Representatives from 1930 until October 1936, and 
of General Ramon Vasquez Rivera, Army Chief of Staff 
from 1931 to 1933. 


I was acquainted with some of the men who were 
murdered during my stay in the Dominican Republic, 
such as Dr. Minino, or after my departure, such as 
Trene Pérez and some leaders of the strike at La 
Romana. 

I am going to give a detailed account of only one 
of the most serious assassinations in recent times, that 
of Porfirio Ramirez, together with seven other per- 
sons, on the night of June 1, 1950. Porfirio died be- 
cause he was the brother of Miguel Angel Ramirez, the 
Commanding Officer of the attempted invasions of 
1947 and 1949. Porfirio was in the trucking business, 
and on the evening of June 1 he set out from Ciudad 
Trujillo for San Juan de la Maguana with a truck- 
load of wheat. He was accompanied by his driver, Juan 
Rosario, an alternate driver, and three laborers. At the 
last minute he took aboard an old man and a woman 
who asked for a lift. Four kilometers from the capital 
they made a routine stop at the military police post, 
where a sergeant demanded that the truck convey six 
soldiers to the bridge over the Nizao River between 
the cities of San Cristobal and Bani. Upon their arrival 
at the bridge some officers stopped the truck, while 
the soldiers pointed their guns at the travelers. Ramirez 
was killed on the spot. The others were taken to a 
curve in the road so as to simulate an accident and 
were beaten to death. The driver did not die imme- 
diately but pretended to be dead until the truck took 
fire. He survived for a few hours to tell the tale before 
dying in the hospital at Bani. 


Assassinations on foreign territory 


It is difficult to provide documentary evidence of the 
murders committed in the Dominican Republic. But 
Trujillo’s assassins have also performed their work out- 
side the country, on at least three occasions, where there 
is proof that a crime was committed, although their 
authors remain unpunished. 

The first assassination took place in New York on 
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April 28, 1935. On that night an unknown person ap- 
peared at 87 Hamilton Place and asked for Dr. Angel 
Morales, the vice-presidential candidate of the Alianza 
Electoral of 1930 (a two-party alliance) who had to go 
into exile and had been declared a traitor for his activi- 
ties against Trujillo. Morales was not at home but his 
friend Sergio Bencosme (last Secretary of War in the 
Vasquez government) came to the door. Bencosme was 
shaving and the murderer, evidently mistaking him for 
Dr. Morales, fired three mortal shots. Ten months later, 
on February 17, 1936, the police assembled sufficient 
evidence for the Grand Jury of New York to indict 
Luis (“Chichi”) de la Fuente Rubirosa as murderer of 
Bencosme. But when extradition proceedings were made 
to bring him back for trial from the Dominican Re- 
public where he was known to have fled, the official 
response was that no such individual existed. It seems 
that by then this was true; dead men tell no tales. 


The second case cannot officially be calied a murder, 
for no corpse has ever been found. But the complete 
disappearance indicates without any doubt what hap- 
pened. This time the victim was Mauricio Baéz, a labor 
leader from San Pedro de Macoris, wno had taken 
asylum in the Mexican Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo 
after the sugar workers’ strike of 1946, and who later 
became the leader of the Partido Socialista Popular and 
then went into exile in Cuba. On December 10, 1950, 
three individuals came to Baéz’s home in Havana and 
persuaded him to accompany them to see Guban Deputy 
Enrique C. Henriques (Dominican-born enemy of Tru- 
jillo). It appears that at first Baéz suspected a trap and 
refused to go along, but ‘inally agreed. Nothing has 
ever been heard of him since. living or dead. 

The third murder was that of Andrés Requena, in 
New York on the night of October 2, 1952. Requena 
left his home around 9:00 p.m. that evening, saying 
to his fiancee, “I am going to see you know who.” 
Around 10:30 he took a taxi at the corner of Sixth 
Avenue and 57th Street in the company of a man who 
has never been identified. He gave the driver the ad- 
dress, 243 Madison Street in downtown Manhattan. 
Upon arriving there he entered the lobby and was shot 
down by six well-aimed butlets. 

Two months earlier Requena had been trying to get 
his mother and sister out of the Dominican Republic. 
A travel agent told him that the Dominican Consul 
wished to speak to him. Requena saw the Consul and 
an agreement was made according to which the Do- 
minican Government would permit the two women to 
leave the country if Requena would promise to discon- 
tinue his attacks on Trujillo. Requena accepted the 
agreement, but at the same time reassured his colleagues 
that as soon as his family arrived in the U.S. he would 
renew his campaign. Finally he lost all hope that the 
Dominican government intended to fulfill its side of 


‘the bargain and decided to renew his attacks without 
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waiting any longer. It appears that the pages in which 
he describes this situation were read before too many 
people, one of whom was a spy for Trujillo. Requena’s 
murder continues to be an open case. 


The submission of a people 


The details submitted so far can convey no idea of the 
civic state of the Dominican Republic in the Era of 
Trujillo. What is serious is not the illegal detentions 
or arrests, or even the murders. What is serious is the 
total destruction of the spirit of a people. 


The Dominican people I have known are a sad 
people, even in their celebrations. They lack spontaneity, 
because since childhood they have had to curb their 
natural expansiveness. The Dominican in public life 
must simulate a Trujillist fervor which he does not feel. 
The Dominican in the street must silence his com- 
plaints. In private I have heard the most bitter criti- 
cisms of the regime from the lips of prominent officials 
of the Government, especiaily after I left the Dominican 
Republic. More than one begged me to iell the truth. 

This atmosphere of submission is what Trujillo has 
achieved after 25 years of government. At first he 
achieved it by means of a systematic terrorization which 
crushed all possible resistance. He achieved it later by 









an indoctrination of the youth from school age on: 
the Dominican student has no idea what is going on 
in the world. He has achieved it through a totally 
adulatory press. He has achieved it by constant es- 
pionage and the force of his Army and Police. But he 
has achieved it above all through the constant humilia- 
tion of the most representative persons. Rare is the out- 
standing Dominican who has not collaborated with the 
regime. 

One day, in an unguarded moment, a member of 
Trujillo’s cabinet provided me with an illustration which 
better describes the Dominican Republic during the Era 
of Trujillo than does anything else. He called my at- 
tention to a calendar distributed by a tobacco com- 
pany. The year before the calendar had displayed a 
map of the Dominican Republic, and that year a ro- 
mantic scene of the ruins of La Isabela, the first town 
founded by Columbus in the New World, where a herd 
of sheep was grazing. The Secretary had decided to 
make use of the map of the previous year and had 
superimposed it upon the new calendar, without at first 
noticing that he had left the new caption exposed under 
the map of the Dominican Republic: “In this place 
where today a herd of timid sheep is grazing . . .” 

The Secretary turned to me and asked, “What do you 
think, sefior; are we Dominicans a herd of timid sheep?” 
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Military leaders 
attack Franco 


The Manifesto of the “Juntas Mil- 
tares” published in this month’s is- 
sue is an eloquent expression of the 
true state of things in Spain today, 
as is the Pastoral letter issued re- 
cently by the Spanish Archbishops. 

Up to now the latent leftist op- 
position which exists in the country 
has not manifested itself as such, 
but only as a form of protest against 
economic conditions; and rightist 
opposition, from the constitutional 
monarchists, university sectors, in- 
tellectuals and Christian Democrats, 
had refrained from personal attacks 
on General Franco. 

But now, in this manifesto of the 
“Young Turks” of the Spanish Army, 
the attacks are direct attacks, with- 
out the usual metaphors and hidden 
meanings; it presents a frank enum- 
eration of the many problems that 
have been provoked or exaggerated 
by the regime, but which it has not 
solved, the exhaustion of the Spanish 
people after having endured this 
miserable situation for twenty years, 
and a blunt warning that Spain 
can be precipitated into chaos by 
the obstinacy and blindness of one 
man: General Franco. 

This important manifesto was 
composed by high ranking officers 
of five military garrisons: those of 
Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, Valencia 
and Valladolid. The direct attack 
against Franco has come, not from 
the leftists, who have always been 
opposed to him, but from the right. 





Archbishops demand 
better labor conditions 


In a joint statement issued in the 
form of a collective pastoral letter 
published on September 22, the 
Archbishops of all the regions of 
Spain have demanded a_ higher 
scale of wages for labor and a more 
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equitable distribution of the na- 
tional income. 

The following are: the: most sig- 
nificant, paragraphs of the pastoral 
letter: 

“The. worker’s pay should be suf- 
ficient for the needs of himself and 
his family . . . a fair wage scale de- 
pends on many circumstances, but 
let us never forget that to directly 
or indirectly deprive the worker of 
his remuneration in order to gain 
greater lucre is to be guilty of a 
grave crime; it is to go against hu- 
man and divine law.” . . 
in Spain there are many in the mid- 
dle and working classes who can only 
pay for their most indispensable 
basic needs with the utmost diffi- 
culty, while at the.same time the 
number of citizens enjoying large 
incomes is increasing in a way 
heretofore unknown.” 

“When in a society labor is ex- 
cluded from participation in the 
common gains and these accumulate 
and turn into capital, then such a 
society is not constituted in a Chris- 
tian way. This in turn leads to what 
is called the apotheosis of the 
masses.” 

“If even by augmenting wages by 
a participation in profits the work- 
ers do not obtain a fair-wage .. . 
then it is the duty of the state to 
equitably adjudicate a part of the 
national income to the classes or 
individuals who are most in need.” 





Worker priests 


Many worker priests have obtained 
employment in Bilbao factories in 
order to study the problems and 
psychology of the workers at first 
hand. They work as peones (un- 
skilled labor) and receive ‘basic 
daily wages, as follows: for work 
in the steel industries, 20 pesetas 
daily (50c) plus an extra 3.22% 
(about 142c) in view of the “high 
cost of living”; in chemical indus- 
tries the basic pay is 21.75 pesetas, 
plus a recently granted; 15% raise; 
for construction work they receive 
23.30 pesetas daily. 

The meagerness of pay and the 
situation of these priests obliges them 
to dispense with many. essential 
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needs.. Those who worked, in fac- 
tories with their own dining rooms 
have had the advantage’ of’ 4 gen- 
erous meal at the incredibly low 
price of 2 pesetas, but not all fac- 
tories have this provision. 


Forced labor in Madrid 

It is reported that prison labor is 
being used on a supposedly private 
building project in the so-called 
“satelite” town of Mirasierra, in 
Fuencarral, 9 kilometers outside. of 
Madrid. These prisoners.are paid 
9 pesetas a day, of which they must 
give up 6 pesetas for their lodgings. 

The: nominal owner of this de- 
velopment is a Sr. Banus Masdeu; 
who also was responsible for the 
large scale construction of high cost 
apartment houses in the section of 
Madrid called “La Concepcién,” 
where apartments are sold at prices 
ranging from 200,000 to a million 
pesetas. 

The Mirasierra project is a de- 
velopment consisting of the construc- 
tion of 2000 dwellings, to be sold for 
prices ranging from 300,000°: to 
900,000 pesetas, 50% to be paid 
upon purchase and the other 50% 
to be spread out over a period of 
thirty years. These are enormous 
black market operations, and it is 
said that Sr. Banus Masddh is only 
a. front and that both the “La 
Concepcién” and. the Mirasierra 
projects really belong to a member 
of General Franco’s immediate fami- 
ly. 

Whatever the truth to this rumor, 
it is a fact that forced labor is being 
used on these projects, and this is 
sufficient proof that Sr. Banus is 
not just a private businessman and 
that his projects enjoy protection 
from above. 








Reduction of base 
program 

The United States is reducing. the 
Spanish base program. Plans for 
one projected base in Reus, Tarra- 
gona, originally considered to be of 
vital..importance for the use of in- 
terceptor planes, have been entirely 
cancelled. It has been hinted that 
these reductions will be increased. 
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Repatriates from the 
U.S.S.R. 


On September 28 the Soviet ship 
Crimea docked at the port of Va- 
lencia and 557 Spaniards disem- 
barked. These Spaniards had come 
from Russia, where most of them 
were sent as children by the com- 
munists during the Spanish Civil 
War. 

All seemed to be well dressed; 
some had cameras, and they ap- 
parently made a good impression on 
their relatives and the Spanish press 
representatives who went to welcome 
them. They were accompanied by 
four delegates of the Soviet Red 
Cross who were greeted with cor- 
diality by the President of the Span- 
ish Red Cross, D. Manuel Martinez 
de Tena. Among those repatriated 
were several Spaniards married to 
Soviet women with their children. 

The repatriates were conducted 
by Red Cross buses to the orphan 
asylum of Saragossa, which had 
been specially prepared for them. 
They ‘will be given courses to help 
them to readjust to life in Spain, 
with emphasis on religious instruc- 
tion. 

From diplomatic sources it is 
known that there are 2000 more 
Spaniard living in Russia who have 
requested permission to leave, and 
that 1300 of them have received 
such a permit. They include some 
members of the Blue Division. 





Imprisoned engineers 


Fifteen engineers of Barcelona who 
had been imprisoned in connection 
with the April strikes and later re- 
leased have been arrested again, on 
orders of the Civil Governor, and 
sentenced to three months imprison- 
ment. They were accused of “‘illegal 
association” and of having com- 
mitted acts of propaganda, includ- 
ing the dissemination of leaflets in 
Barcelona’ which say, in _ part: 
“Friends! The wage increase which 
we have obtained is the result of 
the movement of workers’ protests, 
but it is insufficient and ridiculous. 
We wish to continue this fight until 
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we are granted a minimum wage 
based on the cost of living, and a 
scale of increases” : 


Many of those arrested were the 
object of police brutality in the 
course of their interrogations; two 
of them had to be hospitalized. 





Emigrants of the interior 


More than 1000 emigrants from 
rural areas arrive in Bilbao every 
month. They come from the various 
provinces of Spain, from Andalucia, 
Santander, Burgos, Murcia and 
Leon. They come because of the 
starvation wages which they receive 
for farmwork and the attraction of 
industrial areas. “Every day,” says 
the Spanish press, “the mail train 
arrives in Bilbao, its third class 
coaches filled with entire families. 
Some find work, others are unable 
to. “It is no one’s fault,” says the 
Madrid newspaper YA, “that the 
population is growing more in some 
provinces than in others and that 
the greater amount of growth hap- 
pens to be precisely where there 
is the least opportunity for work.” 





Secretary Quarles 
statement 


An AP report from Rome, dated 
September 17, stated: “The Ameri- 
can Secretary of the Airforce, Mr. 
Donald A. Quarles, has advised that 
his government has reduced its 
original plans for the construction of 
airbases in Spain. In the same press 
conference he indicated that work 
on four of the bases had been nearly 
completed.” 

“At first,” he said, “we thought 
of constructing nine bases, but we 
are beginning with only four, and 
up to now there are no definite plans 
for the construction of more. There 
is no doubt but that we will finish 
work on the four already begun, as 
we hold them to be of great impor- 
tance.” 

When asked if he considered this 
to imply a significant reduction of 
the original plans for the Spanish 
base construction project he replied: 

“As the four bases in question 









were Spanish airports to begin with, 
this is a joint project of the Spanish 
Government and; its Airforces. We 
are re-appraising all of this with the 
Spanish Government as we have 
realized that a large part of our 
needs and plans can be concentrated 
in four bases.” 





Spanish Monte Carlos? 


L’Echo Touristique of Paris, Septem- 
ber 14, reports some information 
which for obvious reasons has not 
been featured in the Spanish press. 
It is that a group of Spanish fi- 
nanciers have submitted a project to 
the Spanish Minister of Finances 
for the construction of casinos and 
hotels in certain Spanish tourist re- 
sorts. It appears that this group is 
prepared to deposit a very large 
amount of money in the treasury 
in return for an exclusive conces- 
sion for the exploitation of all Spain. 
It appears that the attitude of the 
Spanish clergy is the only obstacle 
to. their plans. 





A toreador’s cape 
for the Pope 


(OPE) A meeting has been held at 
the studio of the painter VAsquez 
Diaz by the organizing committee 
for the celebration which the Fed- 
eration of Bullfighting Clubs. and 
Associations of Spain are going to 
hold in honor of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to discuss the decorative 
details of the cape to be presented 
to His Holiness when the bullfight 
enthusiasts are received at the Vati- 
can 


It was decided that the cape 
would be of the period of Lagartijo 
and “el Tato” (famous bullfighters 
of the past) and will be made of 
velvet. It will be decorated with 
miniature images of the patron 
saints of the various Spanish pro- 
vinces, as well as the tutelary saints 
of Mexico, Peru, Colombia and 
Venezuela, all, gathered under the 
mantle of the Virgin of Pilar, patron 
Saint of Spain and of Hispanidad. 
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